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Five years after the Dartmouth College decision,
Mr. Webster made his famous argument in the
case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, The case was called
suddenly, and Mr. Webster prepared his argument
in a single night of intense labor. The facts were
all before him, but he s.howed a readiness in ar-
rangement only equalled by its force. The ques-
tion was whether the State of New York had a
right under the Constitution to grant a monopoly
of steam navigation in its waters to Fulton and
Livingston. Mr, Webster contended that the acts
making such a grant were unconstitutional, be-
cause the power of Congress to regulate com-
merce was, within certain limitations, exclusive.
He won his cause, and the decision, from its im-
portance, probably enhanced the contemporary
estimate of his effort. The argument was badly
reported, but it shows all its author's strongest
qualities of close reasoning and effective state-
ment. The point in issue was neither difficult
nor obscure, and afforded no opportunity for a
display of learning. It was purely a matter of
constitutional interpretation, and could be dis-
cussed chiefly in a historical manner and from the
standpoint of public interests. This was partic-
ularly fitted to Mr. Webster's cast of mind, and he
did his subject full justice. It was pure argument
on general principles. Mr. Webster does not
reach that point of intense clearness and conden-
sation which characterized Marshall and Hamil<